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of ministers ruling them with the rod of
excommunication, and the Presbyterian sys-
tem, which the need of Scotch military aid
against the King had alone induced the
majority of Parliament to accept, was never
effectively established save in London and
the neighbourhood of Manchester. The dream
of a Presbyterian England, cherished for more
than seventy years, was finally dissipated,
and the party was soon reduced to ineffectual
efforts to make a compromise with churchmen,
by which bishops should survive, but be shorn
of almost all their powers.

The place which the Presbyterians lost
was taken by the Independents, whom the
army supported. We have seen that within
the Puritan ranks there had soon appeared
a school which held that Scripture justified
no larger unit than the single congregation.
They shared the general belief that a nation
ought to have a national Church, and this,
according to them, ought to consist of an
aggregate of mutually independent churches.
The nation had a right to insist that its
members should attend public worship;
therefore there should be a sufficiency of
churches, and a stipend for those who con-
ducted their services. But beside this outer
circle of attendants there ought to be an inner